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WHO CAN PREDICT when these fair weather fans 
will break loose and flood your highways? When 
these homeward bound hoards deluge your intersec- 
tions, traffic signal controls must respond and adjust 
immediately to prevent traffic jams. Heavily burdened 
highways deserve, and must get more of a share of 
the green light. 


The big difference in traffic controls is that Electro- 


Matic® automatically proportions the green light to 
changing demands of traffic. Electro-Matic Traflic- 
Actuated Controllers can give you safe, efficient con- 
trol of holiday, rush hour, or normal traffic. 


To get proof of this statement, send for free literature 
or better still, write and tell us about your traffic signal problems. 
We will be happy to discuss them with you. 
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On The Cover is photo of the 62nd Annual Conference host, Police Com- 
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their guests a memorable stay in Philadelphia 
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IACP Board Of Officers Holds. 
Second Quarterly Meeting In Chicago 


The Board of Officers of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police held its second quarterly 
meeting at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, April 20. 

Convening at call of President I. B. Bruce, chief of 
police, Colorado Springs, Colo., the Board gave its 
approval to IACP participation in the proposed tele- 
vision program series to be titled “Police Hall of 
Fame.” Report of Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, 
Springfield, Mass., chairman of the IACP Committee 
on TV and Radio, was accepted, pending approval 
ol the action by Executive Committee members by 
mail ballots. Agreement with the J. Hugh E. Davis 
Television Production Company, Hollywood, Calif., 
was found acceptable, and the committee was directed 
to proceed in negotiating the final arrangements for 
its execution. 

The Board approved participation of President 
Bruce in a proposed discussion among heads of or- 
ganizations in the traffic safety field and in the auto- 
motive and insurance industries to determine need 
for a coordinated program in financing traffic safety. 

Also sanctioned by the Board was proposal for vol- 
untary participation of [ACP Headquarters in Social 
Security for its employees. While the Association, as 
a non-profit organization is exempt from provisions ol 
the Social Security Act, the 1954 amendments to the 
Act provide for voluntary participation by such or- 
ganizations. 

Executive Secretary Wike reported on preliminary 
arrangements for the 62nd Annual Conference of 
IACP in Philadelphia, October 2-6, and outlined in 
brief the tentative program. The Board vetoed any 
increase in the present conference registration fees of 
$2 for members and $3 for guests. 

Colonel R. A. Snook, director of the LACP Train- 
ing Division, reported in detail on activities of the 
division since its establishment in January, 1955. Or- 
ganization, he said, has been completed to meet the 
terms of the contract with Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. He described the four classifications of 
projects for the training of program participants as 
(a) projects started by FOA prior to January—partici- 
pants receiving their administrative support from 
FOA and the IACP Training Division providing tech- 
nical advice and arranging for programs of study; 
(b) IACP projects—those to be handled entirely by 
the Training Division after the initial arrangements 
have been made by FOA, with the Division paying 
the per diem, transportation, tuition and textbooks 
costs; (c) IACP projects not under terms of the con- 
tract—cooperation with other agencies, aid to various 
Embassies, aid to the State Department; and (d) as- 
sistance to the State Department in programming ol 
foreign participants visiting the United States under 
current State Department programs. 

FOA projects started prior to January 1, on which 
the Training Division is furnishing advice and ar- 
ranging programs, include: Thailand, 3 traffic stu- 
dents; The Philippines, 4 general police administra- 
tion; Indonesia, 16 various subjects; Iran, | general 
police administration; Lebanon, | general police ad- 
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ministration; and Formosa, | general police adminis- 
tration and civil defense. 

In process of development are projects for Guate 
mala and Iran, which will be under the complete 
direction of the Training Division. 

Colonel Snook also reported 18 police agencies are 
cooperating in training and inspection aspects of the 
program with highly satisfactory results: Baltimore, 
Md., Police Department; Berkeley, Calif., Police De 
partment; Boston Police Department; Bureau of Po- 
lice Science, University of Iowa; Commission of Public 
Safety, Jackson, Miss.; Indiana State Police; Kansas 
City, Mo., Police Department; Los Angeles Police 
Department; Maryland State Police; Massachusetts 
State Department of Public Safety; Metropolitan Po 
lice, Washington, D. C.; Michigan State Police; New 
Jersey State Police; New York City Police Department; 
Ohio State Highway Patrol; Pennsylvania State Police; 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police; and the Chicago 
Police Department. 


Treasurer Wm. J. Roach and Colonel Snook were 
directed to work out details of handling funds of the 
Division in an operating account not to exceed 
$10,000. The Board unanimously accepted and ap 
proved report of the Training Division's activities. 
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Ray Ashworth, acting director of the IACP Traffi 
Division, reported recent personnel changes in the 
Division, studies and installations now in_ progress, 
and training courses offered since the last meeting ol 
the Board. He outlined proposed program for the 
traffic session of the Philadelphia Conference. The 
Board approved extending service of the Division to 
the cities of Baton Rouge, La., and Riverside, Calif. 


The Board deferred action until the annual con 
ference on an invitation to participate in work of a 
proposed national committee to redesign motor vehi 
cles for safety, including such features as safety belts 
Before lending IACP approval to proposed safety 
features, the Board ruled that such action should 
await results of the intensive crash injury research 
program now being conducted at Cornell University 


A resolution of the Illinois Association of Chiefs 
of Police, requesting that election of IACP officers be 
held on the third day of the Conference, rather than 
on the final day, was ordered referred to delegates at 
tending the Philadelphia conference for an expression 


of opinion. 


Financial reports of both the Headquarters olfice 
and Traffic Division were received and approved by 
the Board. 


Members of the Board attending the meeting were 
President I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; First 
Vice President Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; 
Treasurer Wm. J]. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Super 
intendent A. P. Bunderson, Idaho State Police, gen 
eral chairman of the IACP State and Provincial Sec 
tion; and Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Absent were Past President Carl F. 
Hansson, Dallas, Tex., and Secretary John F. Murray, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Members of the Executive Committee in the area 
attending were: Past President Michael F. Morrissey, 
Chicago; Second Vice President George A. Otlewis, 
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Chicago Park District Police; Assistant Director Rolf 
T. Harbo, Federal Bureau of Investigation; Chief 
Bruce Weatherly, Madison, Wis., and Chief Charles 
J. Tacke, Clayton, Mo. 

Members of the IACP Committee on TV and Radio 
present were: Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, Spring- 
field, Mass., chairman; Superintendent John A. Lyddy, 
Bridgeport, Conn., co-chairman; Edmond R. Cook, 
Newark, N. J.; and Captain Stanley H. Sheldon, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Others attending the meeting were: J. Hugh E. 
Davis, Hollywood, Calif.; Colonel Franklin M. Kremi, 
director (on leave) of the IACP Traffic Division; 
Ray Ashworth, acting director, IACP Traffic Division; 
and Colonel Russell A. Snook, director of the IACP 
Training Division. 


Police Number 1.46 Per 1,000 Persons 


All U. S. cities over 10,000 population have an aver- 
age of 1.46 policemen for each 1,000 persons—a slight 
increase in every population group over the past five 
years. 

Statistics gathered for the 1955 Municipal Yea 
Book of the International City Managers’ Association 
show that the number of policemen for each 1,000 
population ranges from 1.39 in cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 to 2.38 for cities over 500,000. 

The number of police on traffic duty in U. S. cities 
over 10,000 ranges from the 2,253 traffic policemen 
in New York City to the one traffic patrolman re- 
ported by nine cities. 














CRIME BULLETIN 


An estimated 2,267,250 major crimes were 
committed throughout the United States last 
year, the highest total in the history of recorded 
crime statistics. 

In releasing the annual Uniform Crime Re- 
ports bulletin for 1954, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover emphasized that 1954 was the seventh 
consecutive year in which major crimes increased 
and the third straight year in which more than 
two million serious offenses were committed. 
“Since 1950 America’s population has increased 
seven per cent, and crime has risen 26.7 pei 
cent,’ Mr. Hoover said. 

Compared with the estimated 2,159,080 ma- 
jor offenses in 1953, there was a rise of five pei 
cent in crime last year. For the Nation as ¢ 
whole, the largest increase, 8.4 per cent, was re 
flected in burglary violations. Other categories 
of crime to increase were robbery, 6.8 per cent; 
larceny, 5.8 per cent; aggravated assault, 1.0 per 
cent; and rape, 0.7 per cent. Criminal homi- 
cides and automobile thefts, which decreased 4.3 
per cent and 4.7 per cent, were the only serious 
olfenses to decline. 

Crime in rural areas increased 8.3 per cent 
over 1953, and urban crime rose 4.0 per cent. 
Rural increases ranged from 12.8 per cent for 
burglaries to 0.1 per cent for robberies. Rob- 
bery violations, 8.4 per cent higher than in the 
previous year, led the individual increases in 
cities. 




















1955 
IACP Conference 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
October 2-6th 


IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT RESERVATIONS 
BE MADE WITHOUT DELAY IF YOU DE- 
SIRE SPACE IN THE CONFERENCE HEAD- 
QUARTERS HOTEL. 


ROOMS ARE BEING TAKEN UP MUCH 
FASTER THAN HAD BEEN ANTICIPATED 
THEREFORE RESERVATIONS SHOULD 
BE MADE IMMEDIATELY 


WITH: LT. HOWARD C. DANDO 
Police Department 
Room 227, City Hall 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Colonel Henry Named New Head 
Of Pennsylvania State Police 


Col..Earl J. Henry is the new commissioner of 
Pennsylvania State Police, succeeding the veteran law 
enforcement officer, Col. C. M. Wilhelm. 

\ veteran of World War I, Colonel Henry enlisted 
in the State Highway Patrol in October, 1924. He 
advanced through all the 
ranks to captain and was 
serving as acting superintend- 
ent in 1937 when the State 
Highway Patrol and State Po- 
lice were merged. He was pro- 
moted to major January 1, 
1938. 

He commanded Squadron 
Iwo with headquarters in 
Harrisburg from 1937 to 1940, 
when he was assigned to com- 
mand Squadron Four, Phila- 
delphia. He served at Phila- 
delphia until 1944, when he 
was assigned to the duties of 
traffic officer at headquarters in Harrisburg. In this 
capacity he was responsible for the supervision of 
all State Police traffic and patrol activities. 

A native of Conestoga, Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Colonel Henry served during World War I 
with the 13th Field Artillery, Fourth Division, U. S. 
Army. He saw action in France and served with the 
occupation forces in Germany. 

Colonel Henry is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Business College, Lancaster, and attended Millersville 
State Teachers College. He was graduated from the 
National Academy of the FBI in 1935 and took special 
work in traffic safety at New York University. 














Colonel Henry 
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Protecting A State’s Highways 


Tdahes Port Of 
Entry Program 


By Col. A. P. Bunderson 
Idaho State Police 
Boise, Idaho 





Early in 1950 the thirtieth session of Idaho Legis- 
lature enacted a bill providing for the construction, 
maintenance, and manning of five port of entry sta- 
tions at strategic points throughout the state. The 
problem of overloading had become acute in the state 
of Idaho as it had in many other states and highway 
maintenance costs had skyrocketed to the point where 
approximately one-third of every Idaho highway dol- 
lar was being spent for repair and maintenance. 

State police were handicapped in the enforcement 
of existing weight laws because of an old statute pro- 
hibiting enforcement agencies from taking a trucker 
more than two miles off his designated route for the 
purpose of weighing. This, plus the fact that most 
commercial scales closed at six o'clock in the evening, 
made it next to impossible to enforce weight laws in 
the state of Idaho with any effect whatever. 

The legislation enacted in 1950 was directed pri- 
marily towards protecting the physical features ol 
Idaho highways and the enforcement of statutes di- 
rectly relating to overload vehicles thereon. 

Prior to this the state had maintained one port of 
entry station at Inkom, Idaho, for a brief time, but 
this port, an old dilapidated frame structure equipped 
with an outmoded forty foot platform scale, had not 
been in use for several years. The Idaho State Po- 
lice had access to single unit Load-o-meter scales but 
their use was generally regarded as impractical because 
of the many problems confronting a lone patrol officer 
who attempted to weigh vehicles of 70,000 pounds 
and upwards with this type of equipment. 

Immediately upon the passage of this important 
legislation Idaho State Police and highway depart- 
ment officials instituted a search for locations that 
would be suitable to their needs in carrying out this 
program. 

The term “Port of Entry” implies an operation 
adjacent to bordering states or at least within near 
proximity, but with funds available for only five in- 
stallations this philosophy had to be abandoned. Since 
the primary purpose for establishing ports of entry 
in the State of Idaho had been to regulate over- 
weights and protect existing highways, it became ap- 
parent that these stations would have to be located 
in such a manner as to control intra-state as well as 
interstate hauling. 

Surveys were run to determine which highways were 
carrying the largest amount of truck traffic. The high- 
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way department was able to furnish valuable infor- 
mation regarding this subject. In choosing sites fon 
these five installations every effort was made to locate 
at natural bottlenecks where truck traffic would ab 
solutely have to come through. Whenever possible 
sites were chosen where two or more highways con 
verged and where by-pass roads were few or non 
existent. 

As a consequence, several of the port ol entry sta 
tions now in operation in Idaho are located in the 
interior of the state. However, the volume of truck 
traffic, both native and interstate, through these ports 
more than-justified the manner in which the locations 
were finally decided upon. 

Construction on the first of these ports was com 
pleted at McCammon early in 1951 at the junction 
of highways number 30, 31, and 191. McCammon is 
approximately one hundred miles from the Wyoming 
border on the east and eighty miles from the Utah 
border on the south, but because of its geographical 
location in relation to by-pass it is a natural site for 
the purpose for which it was intended. The McCam 
mon station is typical of all Idaho port of entry in 
stallations. Only one route exists by which this sta 
tion may be by-passed. This route, a country road, 
lies in plain view of the station some three miles to 
the south and the station operator has radio contact 
with patrol cars in the immediate vicinity at all times. 
Heavy fines have been levied on truckers using this 
route for the obvious purpose of by-passing and have 
been largely instrumental in discouraging such tactics. 
In a number of cases fines have gone as high as five 
hundred dollars. 

Since McCammion was the first of the ports to be 
completed under the program it served more or less 
as a “guinea pig” for other stations under construc- 
tion at that time. All of these ports were in operation 
by July Ist, 1951. Fairbanks Morse axle scales were 
installed at all stations and have proven to be most 
satisfactory. Because of the large volume of traffic 
at two of the ports automatic scale heads were latet 
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Get to trouble spots fast with a 


ARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Bad accident! Corner 3rd and Main. The streets are blocked with 
stalled rush-hour traffic... but the officer still gets to the scene fast. ae | 











Why? Because he’s mounted on a Harley-Davidson Solo. He can 


cut through traffic, turn on a dime, squeeze through narrow openings A\ 
and, if necessary, ride down the sidewalk. In short, the mounted | ( 
| 
| 





officer is the speediest means of meeting an emergency of 
law enforcement and traffic control available. 

Get the facts from your Harley-Davidson dealer 
today. Or write direct to the Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 







































































HARLEY-DAVIDSON POLICE MOTORCYCLES 




































installed. In selecting the sites for construction suf- 
ficient right of way was acquired so that all of the 
stations have approximately 1,000 feet of blacktop 
runway 100 feet wide. This arrangement provides 
ample approach to the scale and a large parking space 
for vehicles in the area. 


Since liquid loads such as petroleum products, milk 
products and certain chemicals are extremely difficult 
to weigh, a fifty foot cement ramp was installed at 
each approach to the scale platform to insure that all 
loads would be weighed absolutely level. The scales 
are checked and balanced at frequent intervals 
throughout the day and entries to that effect are en- 
tered in the daily shift log. They are also examined 
periodically by the state bureau of weights and meas- 
ures and to date the accuracy of these scales has not 
been successfully challenged although numerous at- 
tempts to do so have been made. - 


Public address systems were installed at all of the 
stations to aid in moving vehicles of extreme. length 
over the scales. Since the scale platform is only eight 
by ten feet it is difficult for the driver of a sixty-five 
foot rig to spot his rear axle properly without some 
assistance. In addition to the P. A., a unique system 
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Exterior view of Idaho State Police Port of Entry 
station. 


of red and green traffic lights were set up at each end 
of the cement ramp to further facilitate these move- 
ments. These lights are controlled at the scale by the 
operator and have proven very successful in spotting 
trucks on the scale. This system eliminates the neces- 
sity of the driver jockeying individual axles and has 


speeded up the operation immensely. The entire 
area surrounding the building is lighted for night 
time operation by mercury vapor lights. - 


All port of entry stations in Idaho are equipped 
with FM radio on dual frequencies and serve as base 
stations in the state police radio hookup. By utilizing 
the installations for this purpose state police are able 
to cover the entire state with radio communications 
twenty-four hours a day. ‘Two of the stations being 
located near large communities are used as head- 
quarters by the lieutenants in charge of each district. 
Ample office and storage space is provided for this 
purpose. 


The duties of personnel at Port of Entry stations 
are many and varied. Protection of highways is ol 
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course the first and most important function, and 
one that has paid off in a reduction of highway main- 
tenance costs in recent years. Equally important, 
however, is the task of purveying trip permits, caravan 
permits and truck registrations to out of state 
truckers. In 1954 the gross revenue received through 
this activity alone mounted to $750,000. In addition 
to this, Idaho port of entry stations make numerous 
livestock, agricultural, and motor vehicle inspections 
annually. 


Another. and important [function of these stations 
is that of greeting and assisting the tourist within the 
state. These stations are attractively designed and 
landscaped and are an inviting oasis for the motorist 
on Idaho highways. During the summer months 
thousands of tourists stop for information and linge 
to discuss routes and scenic trips with the officer on 
duty. These men are trained to know the location of 
points of interest, over-night accomodations and high- 
way routes throughout the state. In winter months 
road and weather information is available. In addi- 
tion to this the coffee pot is always ready and motor- 
ists, particularly truckers, are encourage to stop and 
have “one on the house.” A ten or fifteen minute 
coffee break generally refreshes the driver on a long 
trip and a safer more alert motorist always returns 
to the highway afterwards. The port buildings are 
maintained in spic and span condition at all times 
and clean comfortable restrooms are furnished for 
the convenience of the motoring public. Every ef- 
fort is made to aid and assist the motorist and to 
welcome the tourist to Idaho. 


Each port of entry station is manned by four offi- 
cers, one of whom is the supervisor and in charge of 
the station. It is his responsibility to work out shifts 
of duty, supervise the work at the port, and attend 
to the banking of all funds received from various ac- 
tivities. The stations are open twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week. All port of entry personnel 
wear the distinctive Idaho State Police uniform and 
are commissioned officers in the department. These 
men are selected, qualified, and trained in the same 
manner as patrol force personnel and in most instan- 
ces promotions to road patrol! are made from port of 
entry ranks. Port officers are under direct supervision 
and observation at all times and for this reason these 
stations have performed another important function 
for the Idaho State Police. They have proven to be 
a valuable training ground for future patrol officers. 


Realizing that five permanent stations would not 
adequately cover trucking operations for the entire 
state a decision was made to go into the field of mo- 
bile or roving port of entry stations also. Very little 
was known about this type of operation in Idaho at 
that time and information concerning equipment, 
procedures, etc., was sorely lacking. As previously men- 
tioned, Load-o-meter scales had been in limited use 
within the state but were considered of little practical 
value because of the many problems connected with 
them. One of the greatest problems was that of weigh- 
ing a vehicle approximately level so that shifting loads 
could be accurately weighed. Danger of blowing 
out expensive truck tires existed as part of this prob- 
lem and the possibility of injuring personnel was eve! 
present. A number of experiments were conducted 
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Idaho troopers have set up planking with Load-o- 
Meter scales ready for operation. 


and by using two Load-o-meter scales simultaneously, 
one at each end of the axle, better results were ob- 
tained than had ever been noted before. 


Tandem axles were found to be the most difficult 
to weigh in this manner, since all of the weight nor- 
mally distributed over eight tires were concentrated 
on two tires on the scales. In answer to this problem 
a system was developed using a set of planks that 
would support the free axle while the other was being 
weighed. These planks were the same height as the 
platform of the scale, wide enough to accomodate 
an 11:00 truck tire, and approximately five feet in 
length. They were of a necessity quite heavy and 
bulky but better results with this type of equipment 
were obtained. 


Numerous checks were run against state and com- 
mercial scales with this equipment and excellent re- 
sults were noted. However, the old problem of liquid 
loads still confronted the department and, since state 
police officers would be making arrests on the strength 
of evidence obtained with these scales, some doubt 
still existed as to the use of them. We had three 
roving port of entry units in operation at that time 
and experiments continued in an effort to develop 
a better method of weighing with portables. ‘These 
units, the ranch wagon type of automobile, were 
equipped with two load-o-meter scales, the necessary 
planking to level loads for weighing, and _ portable 
light plants of 1,000 watt output for adequate night- 
time lighting. Particular care was taken to work these 
units on a non-schedule basis so that their movements 
could not be predicted. District Lieutenants were 
responsible for outlining the itinerary of the units 
under their command so that they would not make 
scheduled appearances at any time. 


Night-time operation was as important as daytime 
and tours of duty were laid out with this thought in 
mind. The roving units performed the same functions 
as the fixed stations but their benefit was more im- 
mediately recognizable. Since these units were highly 
mobile they could be shifted from one location to 
another with deadly results to the wayward trucker. 
Roving units were used to check on by-pass roads 
around the fixed stations and are still used occassion- 
ally for that purpose. They have been concentrated 
in areas where overloading in the past had been the 
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rule rather than the exception and their use in these 
areas has been devastatingly effective. 

In answer to the problem of weighing liquid loads 
with portable equipment, a low-cost scale platform 
was designed. At present there are approximately 
38 of these sites located at intervals throughout the 
state. These sites consist of a scale pit fourteen feet 
in length lined with 10x10 timbers for strength and 
support. They are built so that a load-o-meter scale 
can be inserted under the plank platform at each end. 
This arrangement permits accurate, level weighing 
and the results are identical with those obtained from 
any recognized platform scale. This type of weighing 
has been checked hundreds of times against state 
owned and commercial scales and has been found to 
be as accurate as any scale in use today. 

Portable sites can be located on any highway at 
exceptionally low cost since very little right of way 
is ¢. sree Graveled approaches can be substituted 
for blacktop and expensive lighting arrangements are 
unnecessary. The roving units are completely self 
contained and self sufficient for this type of operation 
and no extra equipment is required. These sites, of 
course, are not manned continuously since a good por- 
tion of the roving units time is spent on other high- 
ways; but for efficient low cost weighing this type of 
operation is close to perfect. 

Roving port of entry stations have been so success 
ful in our state that four more units have been added 
to the original three, bringing the total to seven. 

The thirty-third session of Idaho legislature, re 
cently adjourned, added appropriations to the State 
Police budget for the construction of another perma 
nent station in central Idaho. This will augment 
considerably the Idaho port of entry program 


Traffic Institute Students Study 
Police Operations Throughout Country 


Thirty-six police officers attending the 1954-55 
traffic police administration course at the Traffic In 
stitute of Northwestern University left their class 
rooms in May to visit leading police departments 
throughout the country. 

Purpose of the field study trips was to give each 
student a chance to observe traffic police operations 
in a department comparable to his own, in commu 
nities facing similar traffic Plans and 
procedures of traffic supervision that the officers have 
been studying since last September in Institute class 
rooms and laboratories were seen in actual practice. 


problems. 


During their field survey the students observed how 
other departments carry on such activities as accident 
investigation, traffic law enforcement, and traffic di 
rection. In addition, they noted the departments’ 
personnel procedures, records and analysis, equip 
ment, training, and administration. 

The 36 members of the 1954-55 class, who hail from 
city, county, and state departments in the U. S. and 
from Canada, Formosa, Indonesia, and the Philip 
pines, were scheduled to graduate June 13 in the 
Northwestern University commencement exercises 
Twenty-nine members of the group attended the 
course on awards provided by the Kemper Founda 
tion for Traffic Safety, Chicago. 
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The above America Fore advertisement has 
appeared in color in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Time, 
Fortune, Newsweek, National Geographic, Successful Farming, 
Better Farming and 19 insurance trade papers ¢ Because we have 
received many requests from police departments for reprints of 
this ad, we are making available posters (18” x 24”), reprints 
(12” x 16”) and small folders (3” x 6”) of this ad for your use. 
Write: Advertising Department, America Fore Insurance 
Group, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Residence Requirements: A Provincial And Archaic Practice 





The Police Chies- 


Who reud What? 


To many people the top police executive is many 
things. All realize that he is the boss of that body 
of men and women charged with maintaining law 
and order and enforcing laws when necessary to keep 
the peace. Few realize, however, how complex, how 
diversified, how arduous his duties have become, and 
how much time, how much physical and nervous 
energy are daily expended by one assigned to this 
most important post in modern society. Of course, 
I am here referring to those chiefs who know and do 
their job as it should be done. 


While much progress has been made, mainly by the 
men in the profession themselves, neither the rank 
and file of citizens, nor those in official positions, 
generally speaking, are yet aware of the qualifications 
needed for the successful administration of the office 
of police chief. 

Repeatedly, chiefs are being appointed or retained 
because they have achieved some sort of popularity 
with the populace and so are kept on while the de- 
partment deteriorates under their lack of interest, 
know-how, and leadership. Personal popularity in a 
police chief is certainly a desirable attribute, but it 
must be accompanied by much more: and that much 
more may well lead to a drop in popularity but a 
rise in deep-seated respect. 

More and more we read or hear of cities throughout 
the nation troubled with law enforcement deficiencies. 
Too often the inefficiencies, the inabilities of high 
ranking police officers cause derogatory publicity, and 
when combined with dishonesty explode into major 
scandals and perforce well respected communities are 
blazoned as “dens of vice and iniquity.” Frankly, 
many of them are not, and widespread publicity ex- 
aggerates the problem. Nevertheless, the citizenry in 
general and city and county officials in particular are 
to blame when inefficiency and worse has been per- 
mitted to exist over a long period of time. The ex- 
plosion is inevitable, and, when it hits, many of those 
originally responsible escape unscathed because they 
are no longer in office. No major scandal ever breaks 
in a police department that has not been brewing for 
years. And during this time an alert citizenry, official- 
dom, and local newspaper men are well aware that 
something is amiss. However, the protection of friends 
assumes ascendancy and the condition gradually grows 
worse until all eventually suffer when the lid blows 
off. 


A good and efficient police chief would never allow 
this to happen. I say this advisedly, because if he does 
allow it to happen he is neither good nor efficient, 
Of course, it is necessary to enlist the support of the 
community channels of strength, but this is merely 
part of his job. If he cannot accomplish the task, he 
should either resign or be replaced. 
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By Edward J. Allen 
(Former Chief, Youngstown, Ohio) 
Chief of the Enforcement Division 
State Department of Liquor Control 

Columbus 15, Ohio 


To accomplish all this, then, and it requires day 
by day effort, he must be a most unusual man, possess- 
ed of most unusual qualifications in a most unusual 
degree. 

Agreed that a police department is not a military 
unit, but is at least semi, or quasi, military, and there 
fore all the more difficult to administer and command. 
Since its function is to keep and maintain the peace, 
or reestablish the peace where and when there has 
been a breach, it does function in the American con- 
ception and tradition of the armed forces. 


The chief may well be likened to the chief of staff 
of the armed forces (soldier) under the authority and 
command of the President of the United States (com- 
mander in chief, and a civilian). Needless to say, 
where there is too much incompatibility between the 
two, either in policy or administration, the community 
as a whole suffers. For the commonweal our govern- 
ment presupposes that those in official authority are 
of like mind with respect to the maintenance of the 
peace and the security of law and order. In this re- 
spect a former President of the United States referred 
to the war in Korea as a “police action.” Indeed, all 
wars, in the American conception, are police actions, 
and will be until we abandon our constitution and 
embark on a campaign of aggression. Police action on 
the local level is descriptive of the wars with gang 
land, the exchange of bullets between police officers 
and criminals, even on city streets. 


Where then do we find the unsual man who will 
make a successful police chief? There are many such, 
as I have learned through association over a period 
of years. The best are dedicated men, beginning with 
out question with Director John Edgar Hoover, dis 
tinguished chief of the FBI. But throughout the 
nation in small and large communities we find men 
with similar qualifications, similar character, and 
similar dedication. On the other hand, we find many 
political hacks, not too scrupulous in their ambitious 
methods of expediency. I believe, however, that those 
of the “old school” (which was no school at all) are 
either relinquishing or being forced to relinquish 
their holds. And with them goes their creed for suc 
cess: “Don’t injure any pressure group, nor offend a 
politician.” 

The police chief must primarily be a leader. It was 
once widely believed that leaders are born, not made 
This is nonsense. Not every one can be an outstand 
ing leader any more than every good ball player can 
make the big leagues, but neither are all the big 
leaguers born to be nothing else. Leadership can 
be developed and taught. It has been well said that 
among the qualities essential to the leader—in this 
case, the police chief—are found: strength of character, 
self-discipline, physical and nervous energy in unusual 
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amount, integrity, dispatch, decisiveness, intelligence, 
teaching ability, technical know-how, friendliness, and 
faith. 


The restoration of discipline to our entire society 
is long overdue. We have only to turn to modern 
France to see an ultimate result. That unhappy coun- 
try cannot hold a government together in these troub- 
lous times. History is replete with the downfall of 
empires because of the loss of discipline in all 
branches—moral, intellectual, spiritual, and political. 
But the type of discipline proposed is on the positive 
side, rather than the negative. Training, the estab- 
lishment of a system designed to improve the morale 
and prestige of the department, both in their own 
and in the public’s eyes, are the real aims of discipline. 
Those who will not or cannot conform to a program 
designed for the welfare of all should be dropped as 
summarily as possible, else they will remain as back- 
biters and troublemakers. Ultimately the whole de- 
partment—hence, the whole community— will suffer. 


Sometimes for various reasons it may be well to look 
outside a police department for a chief. There are 
valid reasons to support such a course. First, such a 
man has no close alliances with local politicians or 
fellow police officers, which make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to administer his job properly. Second, 
originality being nothing more than a pair of fresh 
eyes, a man of experience and qualifications may 
more readily discern and thus effect the reforms neces- 
sary. Third, it gives the community an opportunity 
of selection from the best available material. 


The “local boy” complex has long plagued the po- 
lice departments of too many communities. It is 
provincial and archaic thinking, supported, particular- 
ly in the East, by archaic legislation. If law enforce- 
ment is to achieve any moral right to be called a pro- 
fession it is time that it acts like one. Is it necessary 
for a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, to have been born 
or raised in a particular community to work at his 
profession there? How about the trades? Does a 
carpenter, plumber, machinist necessarily maintain 
a home town ‘residence to work at his trade, How 
about the sports? Do big league ball players have 
to be born in the town they represent in their chosen 
sport of baseball? 


Why, then, should police officers be so handi- 
capped? Suppose there are several good men on a 
department, all of whom could make good chiefs of 
police. Yet, because there is only one_ possibilty, 
the others (who perhaps may not know, or care, who 
the politicians are) can never achieve the heights in 
their chosen profession. 


On the other hand, suppose a good man because of 
his zeal and ability incurs the wrath of crooked, lazy, 
or incompetent officials. He is then penalized be- 
cause he is a good officer, not because he is a poor 
one. Should there not be an opportunity for such 
an able man with police departments of other cities, 
just as there are opportunities for doctors, lawyers, 
plumbers and ball players? 


Or it may well be that because of a health condition 
in a man’s family he has to move to a different climate. 
If he has spent ten or fifteen years of his life in police 
work, must he then give it up? Here I speak a word 
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even for the patrolman who may face such a decision. 
Why is he not permitted to follow his career in an- 
other city as a qualified officer of the law? 


Happily, more and more communities are coming 
out of the dark ages of law enforcement—notably the 
state of California, which is wise enough to seek out 
men of ability and invite them to come to that state; 
while because of backward thinking many eastern 
states and cities are losing good men. 


Make no mistake, there are countless young men 
in the country who would eagerly embrace the pro- 
fession of law enforcement if the inducements with 
respect to pay, tenure, freedom from political or other 
outside pressures did not make it unattractive. And, 
above all, the opportunity for advancement should 
not be limited to their cities of birth or established 
legal residence—but limited only by their own capa- 
bilities. 


Isn’t it absurd that a nation such as ours, which 
glories in the fact that our great men have come from 
all parts of the world and all walks of life, will ban 
the door to opportunity to the police officer? In so 
doing, they not only stultify law enforcement itself, 
but are doing a disservice to their city—the same city 
that welcomes other executives in banking, insurance, 
teaching, etc., with open arms, realizing that the 
acquisition of top men in any walk of life is a boon 
to the community as a whole. 


Sullivan Joins Traffic Division— 
Traffic Institute Field Staff 


L. B. Sullivan, former director of the Alabama de- 
partment of public safety, has been appointed South- 
ern field representative of the 
Traffic Institute of North- 
western University and of the 
Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Ray Ashworth, acting direc- 
tor of both organizations, said 
that Mr. Sullivan will serve 
as traffic consultant to city, 
county, and state gevernments 
in the Southern region. He 
will have headquarters in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Born March 5, 1921, in Re- 
cords, Ky., Mr. Sullivan was 
graduated from Lewis County High School in Vance- 
burg, Ky., and entered the U. S. Air Force in 1941. 
He served four years and was a staff sergeant when 
released from active duty in 1945. 


L. B. Sullivan 


He was an investigator for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in Birmingham, Ala., from February 
1946 to May 1947, and served with the Alabama Pub 
lic Service Commission from May 1947 until January 
1951. In April 1951 Governor Gordon Persons ap 
pointed Mr. Sullivan director of the Alabama Depart 
ment of Public Safety. He served in this position 
until January of this year. 

Mr. Sullivan is married and has three children: 


Michael, 9; Gary, 5, and Sharon, 2. 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 
munition is available in 7 
types for a wide variety of 
service applications. Use index 
numbers when ordering from 


your supplier. 
Index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 


index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


Index No. 5338, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


Index No. 6138, 148 grs 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


index No. 6238, 158 grs., 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
round-nose bullet 


Index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 


index No. 6838, 110 grs 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 


Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive R2mington ‘‘Oil-Proof”’ process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive ‘‘Kleanbore’’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating “‘ Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 

Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel 
free to call upon us. Just drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers Section, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It'’s Right!’’ 


Remington 


“Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 














Public Opinion The Vital Factor 


“lhe Case 
sbgatust 





Prootttutiou f 


By Paul M. Kinsie and 
Josephine V. Tuller 
American Social Hygiene Association 
New York 19, New York 


There was a time, well within the memory of most 
of us, when almost every American city had its open 
brothels. Public opinion accepted complacently the 
attitude that prostitution was evil but necessary; that 
suppression would be “against nature’ and dangerous 
to the welfare of the community; and that the vic- 
tims of prostitution were expendable. Persons who 
voiced these opinions considered themselves practical 
and realistic; those who disagreed were thought to be 
moralists and idealists. 

However, those who were regarded as ‘‘moralists”’ 
and “idealists” were not discouraged. They fought 
for what they knew to be right, and as early as 1886 
in England state regulation of prostitution was abol- 
ished. That bold step forward did much to influence 
legislation in the United States against the licensing 
of prostitution. 

Slowly, here and there, the light of scientific in- 
quiry was turned on this ancient evil in the United 
States. Investigations began, the first in Chicago in 
1911. Intelligent men and women of all professions 
formed committees to consider the facts.. 

They found that this supposedly fundamental social 
institution was an artificial product: it existed by 
public sufferance based on ignorance and misinfor- 
mation. They found that third-party interests, the 
exploiters, reap the lion’s share of the profits from 
the business of prostitution; that it degrades not only 
the women and girls associated with it but the cus- 
tomers who patronize them; and that it is a menace 
to public health and moral welfare. 

Further study and application of methods proved 
prostitution was not invincible, and could be reduced 
to a minimum and thus benefit the welfare of the 
country and eventually the world. 


Shortly thereafter, in 1912, the Rockefeller Bureau 
of Social Hygiene sent the famous American scientist, 
Abraham Flexner, to Europe to study and report on 
continental methods in the field. His book, “Prosti- 
tution in Europe,” remains the classic critique in the 
field. It is an indictment of attempted regulation 
measures, for he learned it is impossible to concen- 
trate the disease, graft and social decay which in- 
evitably accompany the system of segregation. 
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Dr. Flexner further brought home the truth that 
“prostitution is a modifiable phenomenon.” If broth 
els exist and are allowed a free hand, the number ol 
prostitutes and volume of business at once increase 
and with them prostitution’s widespread ramifications 
The converse is equally true: if prostitution can by 
social arrangements be increased, it can also by social 
arrangements be lessened. 

By 1914 enough facts had been gathered to prove 
that wherever prostitution exists venereal disease, 
misery, graft, corruption and degradation follow in 
its wake. That year the American Social Hygiene As 
sociation came into being. Its program, free of gov 
ernment interference from the beginning and even 
tually with government support, assumed the task ol 
cultivating sound public opinion against commercial 
ized prostitution in all its varied aspects. 

ASHA made known that prostitution is a nefarious 
business, that it can exist only with official toleration 
or protection, that it increases crime by fostering vi 
ciousness and disease as well as sexual perversions and 
other abnormalities. 

In those years a very small amount of legislation 
against commercialized prostitution was on the statute 
books in the United States. That which existed was 
inadequate. Appropriate laws were drafted and a 
wealth of legislation was enacted after women’s or- 
ganizations and key citizens prevailed upon their legis- 
latures to provide law enforcement authorities with 
the proper means of combating the activities of those 
in the business of prostitution. 

It was found that legislation per se by no means 
solved the problem. Enforcement is essential; ex- 
perience in the United States proves that a community 
receives about as much law enforcement as its citizens 
demand. The main task of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association during those early years was to cul- 
tivate a sound public opinion that would produce 
the results desired. 

It should not be assumed that success was achieved 
overnight. It took 40 long years for the American 
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A Good Finger Print Camera should 
work on a MIRROR 





The interior construction of the Search Camera is designed to eliminate hot spots and 


reflections which you get when photographing prints on mirrors or glassy surfaces. 


gL |) FINGER PRINT 
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CAMERA 


The automatic, blinker timer device, a new feature of 





the Sirchie Finger Print and Evidence Camera — now 
brings to the non-professional photographer an instru- 
ment that meets all the exacting needs of police work. 
The spring back focusing frame—another new feature 
of this model provides rapid, efficient film change. 


This same camera can accommodate 2 sizes of films— 





operates on AC or battery current—provides its own 


illumination both indoors and out. 





The Search Finger Print and Evidence Camera, the 
only one of its kind in the world, has been developed PRICE $136.00 


for and sold only to police departments. 
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Social Hygiene Association, aided by many health and 
welfare agencies, governmental and non-governmental, 
to convince those in authority as well as laymen that 
commercialized prostitution strikes at the home and 
family; injures public health; exploits young people; 
increases graft; encourages sex delinquency; and un- 
dermines the strength of the nation. 


Development and promotion of four activities have 
become the practical program of the American Social 
Hygiene Association in this field: 

1. Education of young men and women toward sane 

and wholesome sex living. 

2. Education of the public to the facts about commer- 
cialized prostitution, its dangers to the community 
and the family. 

Periodic community surveys of commercialized pros- 
titution and allied conditions,~ stimulating com- 
munities to strengthen their laws, provide admin- 
istrative machinery to enforce laws, concentrate 
legal activities against the third-party exploiters of 
prostitutes, provide sufficient well-trained official 
personnel to handle the complicated social prob- 
lem (probation officers, social workers, and police 
women and men to gather evidence and to exercise 
preventive functions) , and provide proper facilities 
for preliminary detention of offenders and institu- 
tional care of those individuals susceptible to re- 
habilitation. 


L 


Organization of local voluntary committees to stim- 
ulate and support official efforts to entorce the 
laws, to serve as a citizen evaluation of the effici- 
ency of official activities in this field. 


During World War I and II the duly constituted 
authorities in the United States realized the absolute 
necessity of enforcing laws against prostitution in 
order to protect the health and moral welfare of our 
servicemen. Inadequate law-enforcement had de- 
veloped near military establishments where there were 
large concentrations of manpower. With the help ol 
the American Social Hygiene Association, public opin- 
ion was aroused to remedy this laxity. 


Unfortunately, after each war emergency law en- 
forcement in this field retrogressed. Exploiters re- 
sumed activities and it was necessary for the American 
Social Hygiene Association to bring the facts before 
the citizens of the country once again, to stimulate 
the force of public opinion, to ensure adequate law 
enforcement. 


During the last decade not only in the United States 
have the old arguments proven unsound, but also in 
Europe where many countries known as having social 
welfare laws and programs of infant and maternal 
health supervision have resolved that licensed prosti- 
tution must go. That this attitude has international 
support was shown by the League of Nations, which 
recognized prostitution as a sinister international 
problem, made a world study of traffic in women and 
children, and reached the conclusion that as long 
as any nation tolerates commercialized prostitution 
international traffic in persons will exist. 

As you know, the United Nations today has assumed 


the League’s role in this field, and has developed its 
Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in 
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Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of 
Others. 

Regardless of the prostitution conditions prevailing 
in any community at present, they can be aggravated 
or improved. When ignored or tolerated by citizens 
the number of prostitutes and the volume of business 
they transact increase, along with the diseases stem- 
ming from prostitution. If on the other hand positive 
steps are taken against this exploitation, there can only 
result better health and welfare for the family, the 
community and the nation. 

Prostitution conditions today throughout the Unit- 
ed States have proved this. In many of our cities flag- 
rant prostitution has been entirely eliminated, and 
finding a prostitute often requires diligent searching. 

Only constant vigilance on the part of voluntary 
and official agencies, working together, has brought 
about these remarkable results. In the last analysis, 
public opinion in every community is the judge, the 
jury and the strongest witness in “the case against 
prostitution.” 


LYERLY NEW ALABAMA CHIEF 


Col. Bill Lyerly is the new director of the Alabama 
Department of Public Safety Assistant director ol 
the department during the previous administration 
of Governor James E. Folsom, 


he also held the position o 
executive secretary to the goy 
ernor and served as chief ol 
the governor’s personal staff 

Colonel Lyerly, who is call 
ed the State’s ‘““Ambassador ol 
Good Will,” was born in 
Wetumpka, Ala., but moved 
to Tallassee when he was six 
years old. After graduation 
from high school in Tallassee 
he volunteered for the U. S. 
Army and was assigned to the 
Sth Infantry at Ft. Bragg, 
N. C., and was later trans 
ferred to General Hodges’ First Army. He _ took 
part in the landings in North Africa and later saw 
action in Sicily, Germany, France, and Belgium. Colo 
nel Lyerly is secretary of the State Department ol 
Aeronautics. 


Frederick W. Hurd Named Director 
of Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic 


Frederick W. Hurd, research associate in transpol 
tation at Yale University, has been named director ol 
the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic. He succeeds the 
late Theodore M. Matson, who died last December. 

Mr. Hurd received a B. S. degree in civil enginee1 
ing from the Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
and attended the Bureau of Highway Traffic at Yale 
as a student in 1939. He was appointed to his first 
position in 1927 as highway designer for the Missouri 
State Highway Department. In 1939, he became Mis- 
souri state traffic engineer and in 1942 was appointed 
traffic engineer of the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment. He held this position until 1945 when he 
joined the Bureau of Highway Traffic at Yale. 

In 1951-52 he was executive secretary of the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers. 


Coloner Lyerly 
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Seaport The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 
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1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 

4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit 

Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 
















sicns BY MIRO-FLEX 


It means you are making an investment for your community 
that will last a lifetime. You see, Miro-Flex signs are embossed 
not less than 0.100 of an inch which means that they not only 
are stronger, but are more legible than a flat surface sign 
because of the dimensional effect. Also, Miro-Flex signs are WRITE TO 

finished with the best baked-on enamel on zinc-coated Bond- 

erized steel to provide maximum durability without mainte- a j RO-FLEX- wee 
nance. Be sure to get your free copy of the Miro-Flex catalog 

on traffic control signs. 
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PAY OUR COPS OR ROBBERS? 


Shall we pay our cops or robbers? This question 
is the title of article by Jack Denton Scott in the 
March, 1955, issue of The American Legion Magazine. 


Quoting statistics and cases in a manner calculated 
to be of interest to the average reader, Mr. Scott aptly 
points out that communities pinch pennies when it 
comes to police protection, while the crime bill reaches 
the staggering figure of $20 billion every year. 

In an interview with the author, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, said: 
“Unwillingness to provide proper remuneration for 
the intelligence and effort required in the performance 
of modern police duties is a form of cutrate law en- 
forcement and it will not work. The logical result 
is a bigger crime bill in the form of murders, robberies 
and the manifold ways in which crime can be expens- 
ive. To pay the price in this fashion rather than in 
adequate salaries for police officers makes an extreme- 
ly poor bargain.” 

Mr. Scott gives the reader a good description of the 
“bargain’’—each year every American family pays 
5495 for crime. For every dollar spent on education, 
$1.82 goes to the criminal; for each dollar dropped 
in the collection at church, $10 must be anted up for 
crime. 





On the subject of salaries for police, Mr. Scott telis 
his readers police lorces are being operated on horse- 
and-buggy principles. ‘This is the day when truck 
drivers get a weekly salary of $100 and more, plus 
bonuses, when factory workers make $2 an hour and 
time-and-a-half for overtime, when carpenters take in 
$25 a day, plumbers’ helpers $16 a day, grocery clerks 
start off at $50 a week, and high school students work- 
ing part time stick up their 16-year-old-noses at any- 
thing under a dollar an hour. 

“This is also the day when policemen working fot 
cities with a population from 10,000 to 25,000 receive 
a median yearly salary of $3,212—$61.77 a week. Or 
$3,725 annually if their job is in cities over 50,000: 
a paycheck of $71.63 weekly for risking life and limb 
on an average of 48 hours a week, no compensation 
for overtime.” 

Mr. Scott turned to many police administrators for 
factual information. Chief Francis P. McGranaghan, 
Manchester, N. H., emphasized difficulty in maintain- 
ing his police force at adequate strength. Out of per- 
sonnel numbering less than 100 officers, there have 
been a total of 54 resignations since 1949—the reason: 
to accept private employment at a higher rate of com- 
pensation. 

John Gleason, administrator of the town of Green- 
wich, Conn., and formerly its chief of police, attributes 
the problem of police shortage and underpayment to 





SPECTACULAR RESULTS, namely: 





Packaged in Cello- 
phane Packets of 


Four Pads. 





tions require. 


convenient to apply, inexpensive and effective. 


ZECA “TOEPADZ" are soft, absorbent, medicated 
preshaped pads which fit snugly and comfort- 
ably between the toes. They are accurately 
shaped and sized to fit each of the top spaces. 
(See photograph.) 


Their patented design and construction causes 
no appreciable widening of the foot when they 
ore slipped between the toes. Once the sox 
and shoes are put on they become locked into 
position without adhesives or bandages. 


inserted daily for a few days works wonders. 


form below for details. 





NAME ‘ a . . ADDRESS............... 








An officer troubled with irritations between and around the toes such as Athletes Foot Fungus, Cracking, Itching and Burning, Peeling, 
Ringworm, Excessive Perspiration, Macerations, Soft Corns or similar discomforts is not at the peak of efficiency which present day condi- 


Foot Specialists have recently developed an improved device for treating these conditions which is safe, comfortable to wear, 





ZECA “TOEPADZ" have heretofore been available only to the medical profession, dermatologists, chiropodists, certain Federal Govern- 
ment Personnel and in industrial medical or first aid departments. This is the first offering to a select group of state and municipal employees. 
They are not available in drug stores. We believe they will fill a real need for police personnel. Tests prove that a fresh set of pads 


If your departmental budget provides for supplies of this character, they may be purchased in quantities at a cost of less than 4¢ per 
pad (15¢ per set of 4). If not, we have a plan for supplying them direct to the men of your force at a cost only slightly higher. Mail the 


ZECA CORPORATION, 500 NORTHLAND AVE., BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


You may send me free samples and information about ZECA “TOEPADZ" as advertised in ‘The Police Chief." 


in New York’s crime-ridden East Harlem. 
We respectfully call to the Attention of Police Executives a NEW DEVELOPMENT in Foot Care and Comfort which is producing equally 


“OPERATION 25’ (See Reader’s Digest, May '55, pg. 90) produced SPECTACULAR RESULTS | 
| 


ZECA ‘‘TOEPADZ’’——SOFT, ABSORBENT, MEDICATED TOE PLEDGETS (Toe Separators) (U. S. Patent 2,603,212) 


A Comfortable, Convenient and Effective Daily Treatment for Irritations between and around the Toes | 





Packets contain a 





complete fitting for 








one foot. 
| 
| 





ZECA “TOEPADZ" are made of an entirely new 
material which is soft, porous and pliabie, yet 
strong enough to withstand a full day's wear. 
This material is impregnated with clinically 
tested powdered medication (10 ingredients). 
Normal foot motion causes it to sift con- 
tinuously right where it is needed. These soft 
pads effectively eliminate rubbing of tender 
areas, they absorb perspiration, keep the toe 
areas dry and constantly medicate the toe 
spaces. 
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“sheer neglect and misunderstanding on the part of 
the public. Our clergy and teachers have strong vocal 
defenders, but too often the police, instead of having 
a group to speak up for them, have nothing but de- 
rogators. 


“Most Americans don't realize that the policeman 
is really a true servant of the people,” said Chiel 
Gleason. “He loses his identity, must live by a precise 
book of rules. And he is expected to be a policeman 
24 hours a day. Just because he takes off his uniform 
doesn't mean that he is also shedding his responsibility 
as an Officer of the law. His neigbors know he is a 
policeman—any breaking of a social rule, no matte 
how slight, and he gets slapped down. And too often 
police are used as a vehicle by politicians.” 

Chief Leroy E. Wike, executive secretary of the 
IACP, asked by the author to explain why communi 
ties are negligent in insisting upon and paying proper 
remuneration for adequate police service, described 
reactions of a typical city commission or council and 
the local taxpayers when the subject of police salary 
increases is up for consideration. Because the police 
salary item alone is such a substantial part of the city 
or town budget, and even a ten per cent increase runs 
into a considerable sum of money, the road of least 
resistance is to veto the raise. 


The article has been reprinted by Smith & Wesson, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., as a public service and given 
wide distribution. Chiefs seeking material to include 
in public informaation programs will find the article 
well worth reading. 


Canadian Representative Named To 
Serve On UN Narcotic Commission 


K. C. Hossick, director of the division of Narcotic 
Control of the federal Department of National Health 
and Welfare, has been named principal Canadian re- 
presentative of the United Na 
tions’ Narcotic Commission. 

The _ federal Division ol 
Narcotic Control is responsi 
ble for administration of the 
Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Act and for carrying out Can 
ada’s international commit 
ments in relation to the legi 
timate trade in narcotics. 

Mr. Hossick, who has head 
ed this service since early in 
1946, was for nine years an 
officer of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. During 
World War I he served in 
France and Belgium in the 13th Battalion, Royal 
Highlands of Canada (Black Watch), and later as 
administrative officer and secretary to the director 
general of medical services. 


Director Hossick 


He is a director and vice president of Associated 
Medical Services, Inc., Toronto; a former executive 
officer of the Civil Service Association of Ottawa and 
the Civil Service Federation of Canada; and an active 
member of the Professional Institute of the Civil Serv- 
ice of Canada, Canadian Chiefs of Police Association, 
and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A COMPLETE NEW REVISION 
1954 


PUBLISHED LATE IN 


EDITED BY O. W. WILSON 


THE 
HANDBOOK 
FOR 
POLICE CHIEFS 
AND OTHER 
TOP OFFICERS 


Clothbound 


533 pages 


The 1954 edition contains an entirely new 
chapter on police management. The chap- 
ters on Traffic Supervision and on Communi- 
cations have been completely rewritten. All 
other chapters have been revised and brought 
up to date, with new material added on 
such subjects as training, junior traffic police, 
ethics, and professionalization. 

Send today for a copy on 10 days approval 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Please send me copy of “MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION” at $7.50 postpaid 


7 Bill me Bill city ) Check enclosed 


[] Send me full details regarding your 


in-service training courses 


NAME 
TITLE 


ADDRESS 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 


Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

¢ 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 

REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 

INDEXED RECORDING 

® VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 
PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 
INVALUABLE FOR 5 


““ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
* IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT 
TAPPING WIRES 


IT'S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 Broadway 





New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 
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Organize Effort To Enlist Support 
Of Clergymen In Traffic Safety Work 


The first organized eliort to enlist support of clergy 
men and religious groups in the traffic safety move 
ment is gaining “enthusiastic” acceptance across the 
nation by leaders of all faiths, Thomas N. Boate, a 
cident prevention department manager of the Asso 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies, has re 
ported. 

The new program is keyed to the belief that safe 
driving is.a moral responsibility. Its aim is to in- 
fluence Americans to apply the ethical creeds which 
are the foundation of man’s religious experience to 
attitudes and actions behind-the-wheel. The clergy in 
nearly 20 states have already endorsed this goal. 


As part of the program, the Association has _pre- 
pared a special address which highlights the moral 
and ethical aspects of the highway accident problem. 
It is intended for use as a potential sermon, church 
school lesson or group discussion topic. Some 10,000 
copies have been distributed through the National 
Council of Churches, and numerous safety organiza- 
tions with church affiliations. 

In commenting on the new project, many religious 
leaders have urged the Association to establish a 
“Safety Sunday.” Such a day is planned, Mr. Boate 
said, but on a local basis so that each community may 
select the date it considers most suitable. That the 
overall program has struck. a responsive chord is in- 
dicated by the many favorable letters that have come 
into the accident prevention department. The fol- 
lowing are a few typical statements: 

“If we could only be constantly concerned about ow 
neighbors, including those we meet on highways and 
crossings, we would have few accidents.” Lt. Gen. 
John C. H. Lee (U.S. A. ret.) , vice president of The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


“I shall plan to preach a sermon on the subject.” 
William S. Mayer, pastor, Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church. 


“Count on us to help in every way possible.” Ken 
neth A. Roadarmel, general secretary, The New York 
State Council of Churches. 


“This is a matter which all our churches should 
keep in mind.” W. K. Newman, secretary, The Board 
of Home Missions. 


The Association’s suggested talk, “Needed: A Re 
ligious Approach to Traffic Safety,” points out that 
highway smashups are the nation’s worst uncontrolled 
social problem. Terming the man-behind-the-wheel 
“the greatest killer of young and middle-aged Ameri 
cans today,” it cites the driver’s mental attitude as the 
basic cause of accidents. 

“In the past 50 years,” this special address notes, 
“traffic accidents on the nation’s streets and highways 
have been responsible for more deaths, physical and 
mental disabilities and human suffering than any ol 
our most dreaded public diseases. Over 1,000,000 per 
sons died in the United States during this period from 
highway accidents. 

“Dollars and cents wise, the cost is phenomenal. 


During the Korean War, the largest life insurance 
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company in America paid out $24,000,000 for war 
casualties, but during the same period it paid $76,- 
000,000 for highway casualties at home. The aver- 
age annual economic loss to the entire nation is es- 
timated at $4,000,000,000, or almost equal the total 
amount spent annually in the nation on public educa- 
tion. 


It is a known fact that every 15 minutes, day and 
night, an American is killed on the highways, and 
that during the past 50 years a fatal accident has oc- 
curred on every three-mile stretch of paved road in 
the United States. 


“The only possibility for curbing the plague of auto 
deaths is to teach the adult to apply his maturity to 
the highway; his personal moral or ethical code ol 
living must be a permanent passenger in his car.” 


SANDERS NAMED VICE CHAIRMAN 


Col. C. J. Sanders, commanding officer of the Neb- 
raska Safety Patrol, has been appointed vice chair- 
man (West) of the State and Provincial Section ol 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The appointment was announced by Supt. A. P. 
Bunderson, Idaho State Police, general chairman ol 
the State and Provincial Sec- 
tion. Colonel Sanders was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy left 
by Superintendent Bunderson 
when he was named general 
chairman of the section (See 
March issue of The Police 
Chief) . 

Colonel Sanders, who came 
up through the ranks of his 
organization, has been head 
of the Nebraska Safety Patrol 
for 14 years. He attended the 
first Patrol training camp in 
1937 and was appointed a pa- 
trolman November 12 of that 
year. After serving as corporal in charge of the North- 
east Nebraska area, and later as sergeant and lieuten- 
ant in charge of the eastern half of the state, he was 
put in charge of the traffic detail in the area of the 
Martin bomber plant during its construction. He 
was placed in command of the Patrol in 1941. 


Colonel Sanders 


Colonel Sanders was graduated from the National 
Academy of the FBI in 1943 and in 1944 was made 
superintendent of Law Enforcement, Public Safety 
and Patrol, as the State’s Bureau of Identification and 
Investigation was placed with the Safety Patrol. Dur- 
ing his tenure as chief, the Nebraska Safety Patrol had 
doubled in size, a state-wide police radio system has 
been set up, and a retirement plan has been estab- 
lished. 


By reducing traffic fatalities to 991 in 1954, North 
Carolina gained a new low of 6.8 deaths per one hun- 
dred million miles of vehicular travel. Collisions 
with another vehicle led the list of death dealing ac- 
cidents, with speeding the principle violation report- 
ed in the fatal crackups and drinking drivers the 
secondary cause. In all there were 40,449 motor vehi- 
cle accidents, producing the 991 fatalities and 15,600 
injuries. 
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Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic with a 
Stroboflash Il elec- 
tronic flash unit. 


Save Time. . Money with 


STROBOFLASH 





The Graflex-made electronic Stroboflash unit is a 
natural choice for the portability and dependability 
demanded by police photographers. It is capable of 
thousands of flashes without bulb or battery changes. 
At less than a cent per shot, it pays for itself in savings. 
Stroboflash is light, easy to carry and easy to handle. 
Yet it is extra rugged . . . designed for heavy duty 
day-in, day-out service. Multiple flash exposures can 
be used to light large areas without additional equip- 
ment. It’s always ready for action. No delays... no 
tying up of patrol cars that are needed elsewhere. 
Results: time and money saved, better police cover- 
age. Switch to Stroboflash. There’s nothing like it for 
speeding up police photography and lowering picture- 
taking costs. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


Write Dept. PC-65 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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Torrington, Connecticut 
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Main Office: 40 Worth St., New York 





261 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 





TERRIFIC 
FOR TRAFFIC! 


NEW, IMPROVED 


distometer 
BY ROLATAPE 
Precision-Calibrated 
Measuring Wheel 





* Safe, Accurate, 
Modern 

¢ One Man Operation 

Cut Investigation Time 

¢ Reduce Exposure to 
Traffic 

¢ Take All Measure- 
ments Easily 

¢ Counter Resets 
Instantly 

¢ Folds Compactly 
for Kit or Glove 
Compartment 


ONLY 


9 7* 


(Includes leather 
Carrying Case) 


¢ 
See Your Nearest 
Dealer or Write 


ROLATAPE, INC. 


P.O. BOX 1190+ 1741 14TH ST. - SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 














SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 





Model 20 
Sirenlite 


Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically 
fashes auihority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
* Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish * Dependability 
¢ Streamlining * Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. 


Rochester 8, N. Y. 


| Write For New 100 Page Catalog 














W.S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS . 
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Chief Honored By CD Auxiliaries 





wulet Snannon C. Hartland, Westmont, Pa., center, 
instructor of a 160-member civil defense auxiliary 
police training class, receives from Joseph Cavanaugh 
a wallet presented by the class at its graduation din- 
ner. Looking on is E. D. Hubbard, president of the 
Southern Cambria Civil Defense Police Association. 


This was the largest class in the state to complete 
the eight-week basic training course for auxiliary po- 
lice under the CD program. ‘The students were re- 
sidents of Westmont, Southmont, Westwood, Upper 
Yoder, Lower Yoder and West Taylor Townships. 

Addressing the graduates, Chief Vaul E. Rouzer, of 
Altoona, warned that they must be prepared to report 
for duty at a moment’s notice. “Just because you 
may be a hundred miles or more from the scene of a 
disaster is no reason to believe you may not be called 
for emergency duty . .. We must always be human, 
because doing for others is about the only justification 
we have for the space we occupy.” 

Chief Hartland congratulated the auxiliaries for the 
diligent manner in which they worked during the 
training period. He told them they now represent a 
force that can be relied upon to function in event of 
any emergency, whether it be local or in some distant 
community. 

The auxiliary police will meet regularly each month 
for continued training, to discuss community problems 
and study methods of operation in event of an emer- 
gency. 


Traffic Course For Air Force 

A three-week course in motor vehicle traffic con- 
trol will be conducted in July for the United States 
Air Force by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Purpose of the training is to broaden the knowledge 
of officers and civilian supervisory personnel in the 
engineering, education, and enforcement fields of ac- 
cident prevention and traffic control; indoctrinate 
them in modern traffic control techniques; and _ pro- 
vide them with the technical background necessary 
for sound traffic programs on Air Force installations. 


The 100-hour course is scheduled July 11-29. Subject 
matter will be divided into the following sections: 
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vehicle accident investigation, Air Force traffic acci- 
dent and violation reporting, traffic accident pre- 
vention, the operator, the pedestrian, the vehicle, 
the highway, civilian and military traffic rules and 
laws, supervision of highway, vehicle use and users, 
and traffic safety education. 

The training is designed for officers and civilian 
supervisory personnel in Ground Safety, Installations, 
Transportation, and Provost Marshal. 


Prize-Winning Traffic Safety Film To 
Be Released To Theaters Nationally 


IACP members are being asked to cooperate in a 
traffic safety education program featuring the gen- 
eral release to theaters throughout the country of a 
prize-winning motion picture, “Devil Take Us.” 

The two-reel subject, produced, written, and direct- 
ed by Herbert Morgan in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, the National Safety Council, 
and the Associated Press, will be presented by RKO- 
Pathe, Inc., as the first of a new series entitled 
“Theatre of Life.” 

“Devil Take Us” won the 1952 David S. Beyer Me- 
morial Award, presented by the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company for the best theatrical motion pic- 
ture on traffic safety produced in that year. It 1s a 
“camera-eye” view of the traffic accident problem 
as seen by an officer of the California Highway Patrol. 
The picture also received documentary nominations 
from the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
and was chosen by the National Committee on Films 
for Safety as one of the outstanding accident preven- 
tion films produced in 1952. 

The film will be released generally to theaters June 
17. IACP members wishing to have the film shown 
in their communities should contact their local theater 
managers. 


New Traffic Training Film 

“Questioning Drivers and Witnesses in Accident 
Cases,” a 10-minute 16mm sound motion picture for 
use in police traffic training, has been produced for 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 

The film, which was based on and supplements 
written instructional material on the subject, was 
produced by the National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies for the Traffic Institute. 
It may be purchased from the Vogue Wright Studios, 
169 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for $36.00. Film price in- 
cludes 304-page Traffic Accident Investigators’s Man- 
ual. 

The film shows how police get information from 
drivers and witnesses in traffic accident cases. Ex- 
plained are techniques of identifying, approaching, 
questioning, and appraising persons who have wit- 
nessed or have been involved in a traffic accident. 

“Questioning Drivers and Witnesses” is the fifth 
in a series of films produced by the insurance associ- 
ation for the Traffic Institute. Others are “Signals 
and Gestures in Directing Traffic,” ‘““Hit-and-Run In- 
vestigation,” “Detecting and Recording Skidmarks,” 
and “The Traffic Officer in Court.” 

Arrangements can be made with Vogue Wright 
Studios to preview these films before purchase. 
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Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers {n the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO.., Inc. 
21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 











THIS IS IT! 
“THE KING” 


Fire Fighting Broom 


Buy a sample for $3.50 and convince your- 
self. You will never buy any other broom. 


it has many uses. 
$34.00 


PER DOZEN 





Guarantee: Steel bristles can- 
not burn. Detachable handle, 
for carrying purposes in 





chief's cars or small tool 


boxes on apparatus. No Will outlast 








other broom has these 4 any other 
qualities. broom for 
fire 
This is a fighting. 
piece of fechas 
fire 
If you are 
equipment, not 
P satisfied 
not just with sample 
h return same 
another and money 
will be 
broom. refunded. 


PAT. PEND 


FIRE & POLICE MEG. Corp. 


20-24 BRIDGE PLAZA SO. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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STUDIES CRIME USE OF X-RAY 





Pow Sarasin, left, Captain of Federal Police, Thai 
land, was the fartherest-away-from-home registrant 
among 200 scientists who attended the Norelco X-ray 


School April 4-8 in Mount Vernon, N. Y. Captain 
Sarasin was welcomed to the school by C. J]. Woods 
right, of the North American Philips Company, Inc. 

Captain Pow Sarasin holds bachelor degrees from 
Johns Hopkins University and from the School ol 
Criminology, University of California, and is currently 
studying X-ray diffraction methods in solving crime 
cases. He recently spent some time at the New York 
Police Laboratory becoming familiar with its work 
in this field. 

He will begin his long journey back to Thailand 
next month, stopping briefly in London, Switzerland, 
Germany, and France. His father is Thailand’s Am 
bassador in Washington, D. ¢ 


J. L. Lingo Receives Award 


Hailed as evidence of the maturing of public re 
sponsibility and concern for traffic safety, the Indi 
ana Junior Chamber of Commerce recently presented 
its annual Good Government Award to J. L. Lingo, 
Indiana Traffic Safety Director. 

Granted a leave from the directorship of Purdue 
University’s Public Safety Institute to become coordi- 
nator of a statewide program inaugurated two years 
ago, Director Lingo has quarterbacked a unified pro 
gram which halted Indiana’s steady, long-time rise 
in traffic crashes in 1953 and spectacularly turned the 
tide in 1954 with a 16 per cent fatality reduction—a 
cut of 8 per cent in injuries and in number of crashes, 
and brought the first general reduction in auto in- 
surance rates. 

Commenting on the award, Governor George N 
Craig, chairman of the Public Officials Advisory Com 
mittee to the President's Traffic Safety Committee, 
said: “It is good to have this evidence that traffic 
safety is coming of age in the field of public respon 
sibility. It fortifies us in our determination to con- 
tinue the unified battle to control this scourge. We 
are most pleased that the man chosen to lead the way 
in this movement has been found deserving of this 
recognition.” 
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Director Or Sarery. To direct safety and security 
program, including traffic control, on large university 
campus. Male, 30 to 50 years of age, with a minimum 
of five years police or plant safety and security ex- 
perience. Supervisory experience to direct force ol 
25 to 30 patrolmen and night watchmen. 

Write qualifications to Personnel Director, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 











PoLicE CHieEr—Mount Clemens, Michigan. 30-man 
police department, council-manager government, pop- 
ulation 20,000, 22 miles northeast of Detroit. Salary 
$6370—$7371. Appointment by City Manager on basis 
of competitive examination. Maximum age—50 years; 
minimum education—high school graduation; mini- 
mum experience—10 years in police work, of which 5 
was in a supervisory capacity; or equivalent combi- 
nation of college education and experience. Apply 
to Fred Soule, City Clerk, 26 Market Street, Mount 
Clemens, Michigan. 


More Cities Open Own Parking Lots 


More than half of U. S. cities over 10,000 population 
own or operate at least one municipal off-street park- 
ing lot. 


That statement is based on the fact that 685 out 
of 1,219 reporting cities over 10,000 told the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association that they have city 
owned parking lots. This is 52 per cent of the total 
of those reporting. All told, they own 2,179 lots—an 
average of three a city. 

The information on municipal parking lots will 
form a section in the association’s forthcoming Muni 
cipal Year Book for 1955. 


Phere has been a 25 per cent increase in the num 
ber of parking lots in cities of that size, compared to 


the number reported in 1954. The number of cities 
to own parking lots has increased 24 per cent ove 
the 1954 figures. The largest percentage gain was 


registered in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 where the num 
ber of lots grew 35 per cent—from 851 to 1,142. 


Joseph L. Scheuering Retires 


Joseph L. Scheuering, superintendent of the New 
Orleans, La., Police Department, retired from active 
service on May 3 to accept position with an invest 
ment firm in that city. 


Assistant Superintendent Provosty A. Dayries has 
been promoted to head the New Orleans police force. 


Superintendent Scheuering was host to the 61st an 
nual conference of the IACP when it met in New O1 
leans last fall and has served on several standing com 
mittees of the Association since he succeeded to posi- 
tion formerly held by George Reyer, a past president 


of IACP. 
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PATROL GETS INSURANCE REBATE 





Chief James A. Pryde, Washington State Patrol, is 
shown receiving a $4,031.00 dividend check from Jesse 
L. Thomas, agent for the New York Life Insurance 
Company, as Capt. Roy F. Carlson, Capt. J. D. Whit- 
tall, and Lt. D. B. Rigg look on approvingly. 

The check represents a return to Patrol members 
participating of 37.1 per cent of premiums paid in 
1954. 

Chiet Pryde counts this group life insurance togeth- 
er with group health and accident insurance, tenure 
of office, and increased salary and retirement benefits, 
another achievement in continuing efforts for the 


betterment of Washington State Patrol officers. 








New 11% lb. 
Secret Recorder 


DISGUISED IN BRIEFCASE 
Operates Anywhere 
on Dry-Cell Batteries 






Specifically Designed for: 


INVESTIGATIVE WORK 
and LEGAL EVIDENCE 


Direct Factory Price....$289.00 


May be carried, put down or opened for 
insertion or removal of papers without disclosing the 
recorder in its false compartment. 


Uses standard 4" magnetic tape which is best for high 
quality sound recording. Noiseless operation. Starts and 
stops instantly just by touching an ingenious combination 
slide-lock and switch. 

Equipped with built-in sensitive microphone which picks-up 
whispers at a distance of 12 feet and ordinary speech at 
100 feet. Newly developed, highly effective automatic 
volume control equalizes nearby and distant sounds. Tapes 
play back on all recorders operating at same tape speed. 


Trouble-free performance assured by precision workman- 
ship and rugged ball-bearinged construction. Designed for 
extreme simplicity of operation, One year factory guarantee. 


For additional information write to Dept. PC: 


AMPLIFIER CORP. of AMERICA 


398 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


























Join us in our O2nd year 


We step forward with confidence in the future. America’s 
Greatest Uniform Firm Gives You The Greatest Brand 


Names in Uniforms 


TAILORED BY DUBOIS 


dubois 


we're here for your future 
To our many friends we have been- their ‘‘one source” 
house, supply their demand for . . . Superior Quality 
and Character in Uniforms. 


this is 


¢ BETTER FIT 

* SOUND MERCHANDISE 

© SMARTER STYLING 

© EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Highest Quality . . . master tailoring, in both made to 


measure and in stock service. 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, INC. 


17 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
The Uniform House of the Nation 






























Stoelting 
LIE DETECTORS 


CATALOG NO. 22495 


Most efficient and sensitive polygraphs made. 
Will consistently produce easy-to-read charts. 
The results are quick, accurate and dependable, 
Will reduce your department's operating costs 
while increasing its efficiency. Designed for 
years ahead—economically priced. Several 
models available. Write for complete details. 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 
424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
















PAUL £,. GANT 
210 W. 8th Street 
Kansos City (5), 

Kansas 


The twice-as-powerful electronic e 
SIROVOX gets you to the scene 
of any emergency faster—clears 
the way farther ahead — pro- 
tects your life and others 


ELECTRONIC SIREN 
P. A. SYSTEM 


POLICE EQUIP 
COMPANY 
322% 6th Street 
Springfield, {linois 

Your own voice — magnified 
thousands of times—commands bd 


instant response at riots, disas- GUS OBERDICK 
ters, traffic jams 5518 Western Ave 


With SIROVOX you can control nary Cree 45, 


. Maryland 
a mob or a jaywalker. 
e 
See your dealer or write for full 


details today. Dealer inquiries 


invited 






Distributed by: 


F. MORTON PITT CO. 


538 W. Mission Dr., San Gabriel, Calif 


















Available at last! 


MINIATURE ELECTRONIC 
INVESTIGATIVE EQUIPMENT 


Save valuable man-hours of investigation 
...secure leads and evidence difficult to 
obtain by other methods... by using this 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use. 
These scientific aids to crime detection 
and apprehension of lawbreakers... 
completely different from other 
electronic investigative devices... are 
now being offered to state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 

efficient, time-saving miniature electronic 
investigative equipment is available only 

to qualified personnel. Write for it 

today on your official stationery. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS, inc. 


3 Keeler Street +» Danbury, Conn. 
Sustaining Member of IACP 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Several hundred members of the Missouri Peace 
Officers Association voted the 1955 convention, held 
early in April, as the best in the history of the Associ- 
ation. An unusually fine list of speakers talked facts 
at the three morning sessions, and such speakers as 
Chief I. B. (Dad) Bruce of Colorado Springs, presi- 
dent of IACP; Chief Bernard C. Brannon of Kansas 
City, Attorney General John M. Dalton of Missouri, 
and Lt. Governor James C. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, 
drew full attendance. 

President Bruce interspersed his address with quips 
that drew frequent laughs. But there was a serious 
vein which caused thoughtful attention. For this 
column we are limited to only a few highpoints of 
“Dad” Bruce’s remarks, such as: 

“Today the police officer is regarded as a_ profes- 
sional man. Police work is a profession, a science, 
and an art. 

“I remember the time when physical strength alone 
was the outstanding qualification for an appointment 
to the department, plus political affiliations. Few 
college, or even high school graduates, sought appoint- 
ment to a police department as a life vocation. 

“Today conditions have changed. Applications are 
selected from a Civil Service or similar method such 
asa merit list. They are required to pass a stiff physi- 
cal examination, a written and oral examination, be 
fingerprinted and photographed, and their home con- 
ditions gone into with a fine tooth comb. Then they 
are given an appointment as a probationary patrol- 
man for one year. At the end of that period, if they 
are adapted to police work and are inclined to work, 
to study and to be taught, they are given a permanent 
appointment. 

“Today the public demands and will tolerate none 
other than a high type of police protection. * * *” 

“IT am a firm believer in a more extensive course. 
\ more extensive and technical course should be con- 
ducted not by adding more courses, but by a teaching 
analysis of actual police work to be done. One type ol 
police technique will not apply to the investigation 
of an entirely different type of job. A job analysis of 
police work to ascertain the characteristics and the 
various duties and problems confronting each phase 
of a job. Police work is becoming more and more 
highly specialized. 

“Every crime, regardless of its magnitude or baffling 
aspect, tells a story capable of interpretation to trained 
minds. Every criminal, like Friday in the story ol 
Robinson Crusoe, leaves his footprints in the sand 
for the trained police officer to see and read. When 
an individual commits a crime he gambles his wits 
and chance of escape against the law enforcement 
agencies of society. Experience has shown in practi- 


cally every case that the individual committing a crime 
leaves some insignificant trifle or trace, of which he 
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has no knowledge, and over which he has no control, 
which years after the commission of the crime, leads 
to his apprehension and conviction. In other words, 
there is always a clue whether it is immediately dis- 
covered or not. There is no perfect crime. There is 
no expert criminal--only in fiction. Crimes are some- 
times mysteries for long periods of time but eventual- 
ly a solution is always reached. It may be through a 
bit of hair, or fiber, or some other foreign substance 
left at the scene of the crime, on the victim, or on 
the person of the criminal. It may be through the 
unexpected fall of rain or snow, a sudden flash of 
lightning, or any other element of nature. It may be 
through any one of the numberless things that can 
happen to an individual with a guilty conscience. 


“At the present time our department enjoys the 
confidence of the community to the fullest degree. 
We can improve upon this condition. How? By sell- 
ing the police department to the public in a more ef- 
ficient manner. By coordinating the methods we 
have been using. This is what we are endeavoring 
to do. 


“Up until recently the attitude of society in gen- 
eral has been dormant and did not take much of a per- 
sonal interest in crime except by reading every line 
in the newspapers that was written about crime and 
atrocious criminals. When the public thoroughly 
realizes the enormity of crime, and the part that it 
has to play in its extermination, there will be a dif- 
ferent story to tell. That story will be told when 
police officers are better paid, better trained and are 
given the equipment that is necessary to combat crime. 


“A first class thief comes to Colorado Springs and 
he is promptly apprehended. He is gone over with 
a fine tooth comb—his record ascertained and _ his 
“feet” are not immediately put on the ground. In 
many cases, he is given a county jail sentence on a 
vag charge. In some cases he is given ‘hours’ and 
when the Identification Bureau reports him not want- 
ed he is escorted outside the city. He certainly spreads 
the news everywhere he goes, ‘Stay out of Colorado 
Sprngs. It is hot. They will keep you in jail until 
you step in your whiskers.’ 


‘Many times we have ‘laid the law’ down to a [first 
class thief, telling him in no uncertain terms, that he 
and _his ilk were not wanted in the Springs: that this 
city did not send for him, and that if he stayed here 
he’d stay in jail. 


“I have been in other cities where officers have in- 
formed me that they had recently handled a thief who 
formerly had been handled by this department and 
that that thief was certainly ‘letting it out’ about the 
unwelcome treatment that he had received at the 
hands of the Colorado Springs police. This is fine 
advertising for the police department and we welcome 
that kind of advertising. We do not believe in cod- 
dling criminals and we think all good Americans 
should back us to the limit. 


“During the past few years our department has not 
handled as many of the types of professional thieves 
as it has in the years gone by. The types I am refer- 
ring to are the first class house prowler, the con man, 
the pickpockets and thieves of that caliber. What are 
the factors that have brought this condition about? 
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“The professional type of thief is astute in many 
ways. He knows what cities to work and what cities 
to leave alone. He secures this information in several 
ways, but mainly by contacts with others of his ilk. 
He has heard about the sentences that have been and 
are being ‘dished out’ by the judges of the Fourth 
Judicial District. They do not like the long sen- 
tences that Judge Miller, Judge Meikle and Judge 
Reid have been handing out to the stickup, the check 
artist, the rape artist, etc. 

“Two thieves meet at the state prison, both doing 
time for the same kind of a crime. One had been 
sentenced from another part of the state, and the 
other from the Fourth Judicial District. They com- 
pare notes. The one from the other part of the state 
received two to four; the one from the Fourth Judi- 
cial District, eight to ten. This is common talk in 
the Colorado State Prison and the-psychological effect 
that it has had on thieves could not be purchased 
with money. It is for this reason that Colorado Springs 
is known for its absence of crime as compared to other 
anes, 2 ee, 


The last three paragraphs of Chief Bruce's address, 
quoted above, recall one of my chronic pet peeves— 
the light sentences given criminals in many courts ol 
the land. I therefore wish to pay my compliments 
to Judges Miller, Meikle and Reid for doing their 
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full part in keeping crooks out of circulation, as well 
as making Colorado Springs unhealthy for thieves. 


I had several other things in mind to mention this 
month, but they’ll have to hold over for the future 


COMMUNITY RISES TO EMERGENCY-- 
BUT NEED CONTINUES 


By Hubert G. Kelsh 
Chief of Police, Evanston, Ill. 

(Editor’s note: Extremely high winds caused severe 
damage to Evanston, IIll., in April. Following the storm 
the Evanston Review published this editorial by Chief 
of Police Hubert G. Kelsh. In this he has combined a fine 
piece of public relations with a sincere appeal to the citi- 
zens of his community for greater traffic safety during 
the summer months.) 

During the devastating tornado which did more 
than a quarter of a million dollars worth of damage 
in Evanston the night of Apr. 18, many of our private 
citizens, both young and old, showed their community 
spirit in a manner in which we all have a right to 
take pride. 

With fallen and falling trees and live wires and 
debris everywhere, it was, of course, impossible for 
the police, firemen, and other city workers to covet 
all of the points of danger at once. Had it not been 
for the prompt action of a large number of civilians 
who volunteered their services to stand guard in dan 
gerous places, warning others away, in some cases fot 
hours, no one knows how many injuries, perhaps some 
of them serious, might have resulted. However, with 
the help of the general public, only one minor injury 
was reported during the evening and early morning 
hours alter the storm. 


I especially noticed many young people of | 
school age, some of them wearing E. T. H. S. (high 
school) jackets, pitching in wherever they could be ol 
help to our men and doing a fine job 


This is a part of the spirit that has made Evanston 
famous, and I am proud of our community for it 


In turn, I should like to ask every Evanstonian for 
his continued help in a matter which might properly 
be called a continuing emergency, especially at this 
time of the year. 


With the coming this week of Daylight Saving time 
and the simultaneous appearance of pleasant skies 
and longer, balmy evenings, the daily hazards of ou 
lives increase greatly. 

It is the season when baseballs sail into streets, hotly 
pursued by youngsters who are not thinking about 
cars; when bicycles beg to be ridden by their owners, 
and when pleasant evenings are the perfect time fot 
a stroll or a drive for our older citizens. 


Most of our traffic injuries and deaths happen to 
two groups—the very young and the very old. ‘This 
is the season when those especially vulnerable mem 
bers of our community are greatly in need of ow 
watchful eyes. 

The same fine community spirit of helping out 
in an emergency which we saw last week will help to 
protect those who need our help in the weeks to come. 
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Air Force Arrest Policy 


Air Force commanders have been told that mili- 
tary punishment in addition to civil punishment fon 
traffic violations is not in line with Air Force policy. 
Normally, if the violator gets equitable and reasonable 
treatment at the hands of the civilian courts, com- 
manders will take no further action. Commanders 
have been advised to tell local authorities the An 
Force will expect no special consideration for military 
personnel. They should be treated neither more le- 
niently nor more severely than civilians who commit 
like offenses. In short, the Air Force expects courts 
to treat its members like any other citizens. 

However, under Air Force policy, additional action 
may be taken by commanders against traffic violators 
who are repeated offenders; have had accidents as re- 
sult of unsafe driving; or have committed violations 
of the type for which civil authorities would normally 
suspend or revoke licenses. 

Increased attention is being given to the traffic con- 
trol problem in an attempt to achieve a consistent 
policy Air Force-wide. Both the civilian approach to 
military traffic offenders, and the attitude of base 
commanders on additional punishment have, in the 
past, varied widely throughout the Air Force. 

W. L. BOGUE 

Major, U. S. Air Force 
Enforcement-Correction Division 
Che Air Provost Marshal 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Interrogation And Lie Detection 

Knowing of your interest in police interrogation 
and lie detection technique, I am writing to let you 
know that the University of California, School of 
Criminology, will offer courses in these areas during 
the coming Summer Session. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for any individual who has had high 
school education and some experience in law enforce- 
ment. 


Registration for summer session begins on June 
8th. Instruction begins on June 20th for a 6 week 
period, ending July 30th. Courses will be given 
from 8:00 a. m.—-2:00, five days per week, and the 
content will represent a condensation of our regular 
School of Criminology courses. For the summer session 
all prerequisites are waived and any interested person 
may enroll with the permission of the instructor. Uni- 
versity credit of 2 units per course will be given to 
those who complete the program satisfactorily. 


Tuition fee for the 6 weeks session, irrespective ol 
the number of courses taken is $51 for both residents 
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and nonresidents of California. Fees must be paid 
at time of registration. 

Housing can be secured through Mrs. Ruth N. Don- 
nelly, Housing Supervisor, OB-Q, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Accommodations can be secured at 
Bowles Hall, University of California, at a rate of 
$126.60 for room and board for the session, by writ- 
ing Mrs. Donnelly, who can also advise concerning 
other accommodations. 

Those wishing to attend may write to Dean O. W. 
Wilson, School of Criminology, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Douctas M. KELLEy, M. D. 
Professor of Criminology 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Start Early For Crime Prevention 

Fight Juvenile Delinquency at the first grade level. 

Assign a task to any group without specific instruc- 
tions and someone within the group will find a means 
of accomplishment. It is the belief of the writer 
that in addition to the home, Juvenile Delinquency 
should be attacked in schools, beginning at first grade 
level. 

A few minutes per week spent praising proper con- 
duct, crediting individual pupils by name, giving a 
a “ruffian” a small task, then complimenting him or 
her just as soon as it has been accomplished, will aid 
in directing children to desire doing the proper thing. 
A lasting pattern of behavior will gradually develop 
before the children are old enough to think it is smart 
to join a hoodlum gang. 

A graduated plan of presentation for the various 
grades would require the efforts of professonal edu- 
cators. 

I would be interested in hearing comments of in- 
terested authorities on the subject. 

JACQUES deHART 

Lt. Col., MPC 

Provost Marshal 

Fort Lawton, Washington 


Maryland Championship Match 

The 16th Annual Maryland State Revolver and 
Pistol Championships Match is scheduled for June 
24 to 26, inclusive, at Sparrows Point, Md. 

Under sponsorship of the Sparrows Point Police 
Department Pistol and Revolver Club, officers of the 
match are Chief Marcus H. Miles, executive officer; 
Sgt. Gerard F. Huesman, chief statistical officer, and 
Willy Lee Marks and Charles W. Lipscomb, chief 
range officers. 

Sparrows Point is located 12 miles southeast of Bal- 
timore on Maryland Route 151, connecting with U. S. 
10 both from the north and south. 

Because of large attendance at the matches each 
year, advance entries are now required. Chief Miles 
states, however, that there will be no limit on the 
number of entries, since the range is equipped with 
162 targets. 

Communications and entries should be addressed to 
Chief Marcus H. Miles, Department of Police, Spar- 
rows Point 19, Maryland; or by telephone, Sparrows 
Point 100, Extension 761. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 


Jun. 20-22—National Sheriffs’ Association, Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Jun. 22—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, IACP 


State and Provincial Section, Bond Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Jun. 27-29—Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Whitcomb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Jun. 27-29—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs oi 
Police, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Jul. 18-21—Florida Peace Officers Association, Fort 
Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 


Jul. 24-27—National Conference on Government, Na- 
tional Municipal League, and 20th Annual 
Institute of Government, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Jul. 24-27—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 


Hotel Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 

Jul. 26-283—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

\ug. 1-3—Third Annual Conference, International 


Association of Auto Thelt Investigators, Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


North Carolina Police Executives Associa- 
tion, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, 
NM. C. 

\ug. 16-19—Annual Conference, Associated Police 
Commuunication Officers, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 


Aug. 4-5 


\ug. 21-24—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

\ug. 29-31—77th Annual Contlerence, Sheriffs’ Asso- 
ciation of Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


\ug. 30-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 12-13—lowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Ottumwa, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Sept. 15-16—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 


Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
(formerly the Chief Constables’ Association 
of Canada), Charlottetown Hotel, Charlot- 
tetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada. 


Sept. 26-29—60th Annual Convention, International 
Municipal Signal Association, Hotel Seneca. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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27-Oct. 1—85th Annual Congress of Correction, 

American Correctional Association, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 30—Two-day Annual Statewide Florida High- 
way Safety Conference, Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. (Reservations 
arranged through Lt. Howard C. Dando, Po- 
lice Department, Room 227, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. ) 

Oct. 10-11—I}linois Police Association, Congress Hotel, 

Chicago, II. 

-18—24th Annual Conference, Ohio Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton 

Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18-19—Peace Officers Association of Georgia, At 
lanta, Georgia. 

28—Minnesota State Sheriffs 

Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Oct. I 
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Dec. 27 \ssociation, 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











(ACP members knowing of 
which applicants might apply are requested to write 
to Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wixe, [ACP Head- 
quarters, Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.) 


positions ope n fo 


Curr OF Pouice. Fully qualified and experienced 
deputy chief, age 34, in charge of traffic and training 
is interested in position in a department with a police 
force of 17 to 40 men. Excellent references and back 
ground and possessed of special abilities necessary to 
administrative post. In reply refer to J15. 


CuHieF Or Potick—SECURITY OFFICER. Retired olfi 
cer, age 49, with over 20 years of experience in all 
phases of police work interested in position as chiel 
of police in town of 50,000 or less population, 01 
security officer for industry. Has served as captain 
and district supervisor in charge of security work fot 
large industries in all types of organization, protec 
tive and personnel duties. Well educated, able to 
accept position anywhere in United States Immedi 
ately available. Will furnish detailed resume and 
references on request. In reply refer to J]16. 


CuikeF OF Potice. Assistant chief ol 
years of age, wishes to advance in the profession and 
seeks appointment as chief of police in any location 
Unique background in border patrol, the military, 
and civil law enforcement; organization and definition 
of duties of a police department; public relations; 
and work with juveniles. Graduate of special train 
ing courses and military schools. Complete outline 
of background, education, experience and accomplish 
ments on file at [ACP Headquarters. In reply refet 
to: prs. 


police t] 


The Police Chief 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited -to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 


Jun. 20—Six-day annual Institute on Science in Law 
Enforcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jun. 20—Five-day course in Motor Vehicle Fleet Super- 
vision, the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

July 11—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic 
Control (for U. S. Air Force) , Traffic Insti 
tute, Evanston, III. 

July 18—Four-week workshop, Improvement in Hu- 
man Relations Center, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 14 Chree-day Traffic Safety Clinic for News- 


papermen, Traffic Institute, Evanston, LL. 


Sept. 19—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Traffic Police Adminis 
tration Training Program, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 


Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 10—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct- 
ed with American Bar Association) , School ol 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago. 


Oct. 13—Three-day Conference for Graduates of the 
Traffic Institute’s TPA Course, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 17—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct- 


Association) , 
University, 


American Bat 
Northwestern 


ed with the 
School of Law, 
Chicago. 
Chree-week course in Driver Examination 
\dministration (for chief driver license ex- 
aminers). (For the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 2 





2—Two-week course in Principles of Organiza- 


tion, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 16—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 20—Two-week police traffic course (subject to be 
announced), University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 22—Four-week course in Introduction to Police 
Management, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct- 


ed with the American Bar Association) , 
School of Law, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Jan. 








SW Ge he 








Auto deaths went up in March—only the second 


month in the last 15 to show an increase. 


Phat report was made by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, which tabulated 2,630 traffic deaths in March 
this year for a 4 per cent increase ove} March last year. 


The only previous month in the last 15 in which 
a death increase occurred was November, 1954. 


the Council said the 
1955 was 
The total 


Despite the March increase, 
death record for the first three months of 
better than for the same period last year. 
of deaths was 7,800—a | per cent decline. 


Preliminary mileage figures are now available for 
the first two months of this year, the Council said, and 
show a 6 per cent gain over the first two months of 
1954. Since deaths were down 3 per cent for the two- 
month period, the result was a new record low mileage 
death rate of 6.0 deaths per 100,000,000 miles. 


The Council’s March summary is based on reports 
from 3 of which had more deaths for the 
month. iad fewer deaths and three reported 
no change. 


{6 states, 23 
| 


Twenty 


For the three-month period, states with decreases 


sale i pet eng ee grea —" Hrain- outnumbered those with increases 24 to 21, with one 
Nov. 7 To. ae ae“ sn pecenag se a state showing no change. The 24 states with decreases 
A. hae : were: 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Control—Devices \labama —38%, 
and Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, \rkansas —35% 
Evanston, III. New Mexico —34%, 

Nov. 28—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train \rizona —30% 
ing, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. Louisiana —18%, 

Nov. 28—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Minnesota —14%, 
Personnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. Idaho —13%, 

Nov. 28—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- Missouri —13% 
ducted with the American Bar Association) , Virginia —13%, 
School of Law, Tulane University, New Or- North Dakota —11% 
leans, La. Florida nee 

Dec. 12—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for In- Tennessee enka —9% 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. Oklahoma as ; —8%, 
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Colorado Bein pesos re 
Ee ee peieee nelly, a 
a oo : —1% 
Georgia ’ —6% 
California —_-_- ae a —5% 
New York a —% 
Indiana —4%, 
Nebraska —4%, 
Oregon : é —4%, 
Pennsylvania —4%, 
Wisconsin ; a. 4 


The March increase was the result of accidents in 
rural areas. Reports of 537 cities showed a decrease 
of 2 per cent for that month and 6 per cent for the 


first three months. 


Among those cities, 384 had perfect records in 
March. The three largest were Rochester, N. Y. 
(332,500) ; Fort Worth, Tex. (251,000), and Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii (236,100) . 

For three months, 270 of the cities still had perfect 
records, the three largest being Norfolk, Va. (213,500) ; 
South Bend, Ind. (115,900) , and Peoria, Ill. (111,900) . 


Of the cities with fewer deaths for three months, 
the following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Norfolk, Va. —100%, 
Seattle, Wash. — 78% 
Tampa, Fla. — 69% 
Rochester, N. Y. — 60% 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 538% 
Worcester, Mass. — 50% 
Kansas City, Mo. — 45% 
Long Beach, Calif. — 45% 
Milwaukee, Wis. -- 39% 
Jacksonville, Fla. — 38% 
San Francisco, Calif. — 33% 
Omaha, Neb. — 33% 
Dayton, Ohio — 33%, 
St. Louis, Mo. — 32% 
Cleveland, Ohio —31% 
Dallas, ‘Tex. —31% 
Syracuse, N. Y. — 25% 
Birmingham, Ala. — 22% 
Ft. Worth, Tex. — 20% 
New Orleans, La. — 19% 
St. Paul, Minn. — 18% 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 16% 
Toledo, Ohio — 14% 
Houston, Tex. — 13% 
New York, N. Y. — 12% 
Chicago, Ill — 10% 
San Diego, Calif. — 10% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — 9% 
Miami, Fla. — 9% 
Minneapolis, Minn. —- 7% 
Detroit, Mich. — 4% 


The three leading cities in each population group 
for three months, ranked according to the number 
o! deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 3.2 
Los Angeles, Calif. Ps 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.6 
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750,000-1 000 000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


200 ,000-350,000 Population 
Norfolk, Va. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Worcester, Mass. 


100 000-200 000 Population 
South Bend, Ind. 

Peoria, III. 

Utica, N. Y. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


10,000-25 000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. 

Casper, Wyo. 

Kingsport, Tenn. 
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CONICAL 


THIS NEW PLASTIC BATON 
WILL NOT CHIP OR CRACK 


This effective RED Plastic Cone instantly converts a flashlight into 
a brilliant red Signal Baton. Perfect for directing night traffic, pre- 
venting accidents, protecting officers, as a warning signal— 
BRILLIANT-RED AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE! 


Equipped with this baton, law enforcement officers no longer need 
carry both traffic baton and flashlight—not necessary to take flash- 
light apart to convert to baton. To assemble: slip cone over a round 
head flashlight of correct size, then tighten clamp. To disassemble: 
simply loosen clamp and remove cone. No spare parts to lose or 
handle. 


#1 Cone fits 1'%6'’ Round Head Flashlights 
#2 Cone fits 2’' Round Head Flashlights 


FOR MAXIMUM BRILLIANCE. COMPLETE WITH 
RED CONE, THREE-CELL FLASHLIGHT AND OLIN 
““LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. each 


COMPLETE WITH RED CONE, TWO-CELL FLASH- 
LIGHT AND OLIN “LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. 
each 


BATON ONLY, WITH CLAMP each 
F.O.B. SALTSBURG, PENNA. 


Write for Quantity Prices 


© 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
meee | =‘‘LEAKPROOF’ BATTERIES INCLUDED 











QE WITH EACH COMBINATION UNIT 


were designed particularly for use by law enforcement agencies for traffic control. 


They have proven to be equally effective for use by industrial organizations, parking lots and garages, outdoor 
theatres, construction companies, fire departments, airlines, rescue operations, highway departments and for all 
mobile equipment operators where an instantly brilliant danger signal may prevent costly accidents. We invite you 
to place a trial order so fhat you can see for yourself why this baton surpasses all others for simplicity, effectiveness 


and practical utility. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 














HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








Every BLACKINTON badge die 
must be extra sharp and clear cut 
to reproduce the fine lines, seals, 
scrolls, characters, symbols and 
lettering that you see when you 
look at a BLACKINTON BADGE. 
You can easily understand why the 
die cutter’s job is so important — 
for only with the finest hand cut 
dies can we give your badge that 
extra snap ... that very special 
BLACKINTON look. 


One of BLACKINTON’S expert 
die cutters at work. 


Ask your equipment dealer to show you the 
complete line of BLACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON 


V.H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 








